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Christmas 
Suggestions 


NOVELS 


THE MAID-AT-ARMS. By Robert W. 
Chambers. Love and Adventure in Colonial 
Days. Illustrated. $1.50 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. By 
Anthony Hope. 4 Novel of To-day m 
London. Illustrated. $1.50 


THE ADVENTURES OF M. D'HARI. 


COT. By J. Storer Clouston. “ //e 
Funniest book ever wrttten’’—A new “ lunocents 
Abroad Illustrated. $1.50 


‘“ISTAR OF BABYLON. By Margaret 
Horton Potter. The Love Story of a Goddess 
—the Pagan “ Ben-Hur.” $1.50 


THE WOOING OF WISTARIA. By 


Onoto Watanna. 4 Love Story of Japan. 
$1.50 


THE VULTURES. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. A Novel of Russtan Intrigue. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


WINSLOW PLAIN. By Sarah P. Mc- 
Lean Greene. 4 Novel of Life in New 


England. $1.50 
OUT OF THE WEST. By Elizabeth 
Higgins. A Novel of Western Life. $1.50 


THE SHIP OF DREAMS. By Louise 
_Forsslund. Heredity—A Story of Long Is/and 
Folk. $1.50 


THE KENTONS. By W. D. Howells. 
The Story of an American Fanuly. $1.50 


A DOUBLE -BARRELLED DETEC- 
TIVE STORY. By Mark Twain. 


Mark Twatn'’s New Humorous Novelette. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE GRAY- 
HORSE TROOP. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. A Story of Modern Heroism. $1.50 


ABNER DANIEL. By Will N. Harben.| 


The‘ David Harum’ of the South.”’ $l 50 
THE RED HOUSE. - By E. Nesbit. 7he) 
Story of a Honeymoon. $1.50 


OLYMPIAN NIGHTS. By John Ken- 
drick Bangs. The Humorous Adventures of 
a Mortal on Olympus. Mustrated. $1.25 


THE SIEGE OF LADY RESOLUTE. 
By Harris Dixon. The Romance of a 
Beautiful Girl. 


THE BEAU’S COMEDY. By Beulah 
Marie Dix. A Dainty Comedy of a Hundred 
Years Ago. $1.50 


IN THE MORNING GLOW. By Roy 
Rolfe. Gilson. = Siudies that Appeared in 
s Magazine—* Mother,” Grandfather,” 
etc. Mlustrated. $1.25 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. By Gilbert 


Parker. One of the Few Permanent Works in 
Modern Fiction. Illustrated. $1.50 


THE REFLECTIONS OF AMBRO. 
SINE. By Elinor Glyn. -4 New Novel 
by the author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth.’ $1.50 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


«$1.50 |. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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Leave Chicago this evening on the 


you will arrive at Los Angeles. 


Golden State Limited © 


via the El Paso-Rock Island route and in less than three days 


An hour later you can be on the shores of the 
Pacific, listening to the roar of the surf, drinking in the 
wine-like air; the bluest of blue skies above you and 
the most charming landscapes i in America all about you. 
This, mind you, at a time of year when the thermometer 
at home is "way below zero and the newspapers are filled : 
with details of the **greatest snow-storm years,”” 

Cut out this ad and mail it, with name and address 

and beautifully illustrated book about C lifornia 


ill be sent free. Tickets, berths and full infor- 
mation at this office. 


Jno. Sebastian, P.T.M., Chicago, IIl. 
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at wholesale prices. 
Buy from us and save 
retailers’ profits. All 


SS 
purchases subject to 


Dp A M 0 N p S your examination be- 


fore payment. ra at once for catalogue apg special 
selections cf JE LRY and SILVER NOVELTIES for 
Nathan Poley & Co., + Maiden 


Lane, New York City. 


One taste convinces 


Best of all modern foods — 


dripping. 
particle of wax is 
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Not Only the 
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A specially imported wax, chemically treatéd, so that 
is once rubbed over the 


iyon the latter is 
It prevents all odor, giving 


‘the work ‘that beacitiful silky — sought for by the 


but 
The Most | 
each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 


is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
It never loses shape, and is good until the last 


used. The handle saves your fingers 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 
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VoL. XLVI. 


New York, Saturday, December 20, 1902—Illusirated Section 


Copyright, 1902, by HARPER & Brotuers. Ali rights reserved 


No. 2400 


- : Photograph by Pirie MacDonald, photographer of men 
Born in Landau, Bavaria, September 27, 1840. ‘Died of yellow fever in Guayaquil, Ecuador, December 7, 1902° 
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Labor and Capital in Conference 
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Alfred Mosely, the Englishman who is studying our Institutions, 
listening to the Debates at the Civic Federation Meeting 


a gathering of two hundred men sat for three days last week 

discussing the problems which are common to both the employ- 
ers and the employed. The importance of this conference lay in 
the fact that the men who took part in or listened to the discus- 
sions were, many of them, among the foremost in politics, in the 
manufactures, in organized labor, in the universities, or in the 
church. It is seldom that a body so widely or so notably repre- 
sentative of the interests which centre in our material welfare is 
assembled. The former President of the United States was there 


I: a room in New York city overlooking St. Paul’s church-yard - 


— 


Senator Mark Hanna presiding 


as an auditor. The president of Harvard University, whose re- 
marks upon the rights of the non-union man had only a few weeks 
ago drawn the most severe censure from some of the labor leaders, 
was .also there? with the men who had censured him. Senator 
Hanna presided, and manufacturers and heads of great businesses — 
sat elbow to elbow with the heads of labor organizations, with 
economists whom Mr. Lewis Nixon characterized as “ professors 
of labor,” and statesmen and editors whom the president of the 
International Association of. Machinists referred to as men who 
“ work with the pencil.” The Church was also there, putting its 
questions of concern to those who kept urging that there is but 
one ground of debate, and that, “ Does it Pay?” 

The discussions were not up in the air of pure theory, but were 
kept very close to earth. Everything had a human association and 
a very vital relationship with the existing conditions, not only in 
the industrial world generally, but in particular industries. More- 
over, Mr. Mosely, the South-African diamond magnate ¢now phi- 
lanthropist), with his travelling commission of English labor lead- 
ers, was present, and by frequent queries and remarks brought 
British conditions into comparison, with those in the United States. 
The conference had*thus a particularly happy significance in its 
especially important 7 
in its suggestion of 
the part volunteer 2 | 
and unofficial. effort 
is likely to play in 
bringing the’ two 
great parties to 
production to see 
each the other’s in- 


" 


= 
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terests and deserts, and to 
act accordingly. 

This conference was 
brought about the 
Civic Federation, self- 
constituted . private 
ganization of national 
membership, which has 
made it one of its — 

tions to promote indus- 
Ex-President Cleveland and trial peace and prosperity, 
Archbishop Ireland. to help in establishing 
good relations between the 

employers and ‘the em- 
revent strikes and lockouts, and to aid 
in bringing about a settlement when‘ they have occurred. It is a 
sort of “volunteer strike department,” which seeks by the dis- 
tribution of ‘advice and by the suppression of incendiary condi- 


ployed, to endeavor to 


tions to preverit strikes, and to extinguish them if by*any chance 


they do get started. This is an excellent example of the activity 
of priyate effort in the public service in this country, Here are a 
few hundred men, uniting for purposes’ not wholly aapieined by 
private “interests, helping the organized government through its 

endeavors to preserve peace and to prevent the need of the em- 
ployment of force. It .is reported that the British workmen with 
Mr. Mosely have sent cablegrams home urging the’ organization 
of a similar association in England. Whether or not’ this Ameri- 
can organization, how nourished in the field of private effort, is 
likely to be governmentalized ‘into a commission ‘of compulsory 
arbitration, it*is vet of interest ‘to witness the serjous beginning 
of. this private endeavor. For one of two things does seem inev- 
itable: either ‘that there must be some referee or arbitrator be- 
tween these great organized forces*in their_differences, or that 


there must be combination between organized capital and organ- 


The programme of this session included the consideration of 
such” prattical-quéstions as-the limitation of output, the~shorten- 


‘ing’ of the labor day, the restriction of the number of appren- 


tices, and the piece plan. These were discussed for the most part 
in good temper, though often with radically differing opinion, 
and sometimes with heat. The advantage.of such meeting and dis- 
cussion can hardly be. questioned. <A little leaven of this sort 
ought to leaven a large lump. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF ADMIRAL DEWEY IN THE CARIBBEAN SEA 


Admiral Dewey left Washington in the “ Mayflower” on December 1 to take command of the Atlantic fleet of our navy now manoeuvring in the Caribbean Sea. His 
3 quarters will be retained on the government yacht, but from time to time he will transfer his flag to the ‘*Kearsarge,” flag-ship of the fleet , : 
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Will Marconi Show us How 


OMETIME in the future—how near, no one may suggest— 
shall we be able to catch a properly tuned magnetic listening 
ear anywhere in the world? If John Smith suddenly wants 

his brother James, will he be able to cry out, with the help of 
Marconi, and say. * James, where are you?” and in a few moments 
eatch a faint vibration of the wireless instrument spelling out, 


~ 


\POLDHU 


to Talk Around the World? 


gether a thing of fancy, for by studying the drawing of the world 


. given here, it is simple eough to see that if we can talk ever — 


from Poldhu to Cape Breton, then we can repeat from Cape Breton | 
to New York. Thence to Chicago, to San Francisco, to Honolulu, 
and so on to Manila. And if this may be almost practicable now, 
why, if the apparatus be powerful enough, could not similarly 


N 


A Suggestion of what it would mean for New York and San Francisco if Marconi Stations all over the World could be 
tuned to catch our News and give us theirs in return ; 


*T am on top of Mount St. Elias,” or, “I am digging gold in the 
Klondike,” or, * Am on Chicago Limited: will be home Sunday ”% 
That seems a fanciful question even to-day, when the wireless 
telegraph has sent messages over a distance of 1500 miles, and 
has registered a faint “S” from Cornwall in England to Nova 
Scotia, over some 2500 miles. And vet the thing is not alto-. 


tuned instruments set up all round the globe catch a message sent 
from any one of them atthe same instant? We should, in other 
words, tell Peking, London, Manila, Havana, Cape Town, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg that the price of wheat 
had risen in New York. Still this is not yet true. What has been 
done is suggested on page 1987 of this number of the WEEKLY. 
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MR. DAVID BELASCO’S NEW PRODUCTION, “THE DARLING OF THE GODS » 


The. Spectacular Japanese play in which Miss Blanche Bates plays the leading part 


1. Act III.—Chidori (Mrs. Walcot) tells the legend to Yo San (Miss Bates). 2. Act IV.—The old sword-room. Zakuri (Mr. Arliss) bargains with Yo San (Miss Bates) 
for her lover’s life. 3. Act V.—The ‘mountain of the Sheidi, between the heavens and the hells. The shade of Yo San journeying towards her lover _ 
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Modern Dairy Farms 


Scientific Sterilization of Milk 


© the unthinking person it seems absurd that cows should be 
washed, cleaned, kept in white enamelled barns with con- 
crete floors, and taken care of almost like patients in a hos- 


pital. Nevertheless, this is just what 
happens on one of the finest dairy farms 
in this country, if not in the world; and 
that the product is pure milk may be 
proved by lacteal tests and microscopic 
examinations. | 

This complete sanitary and scientific 
farm, conducted on the highest principles, 
is located in New Jersey, but a few miles 
from Trenton; and its product is dis- 
tributed daily in’ Trenton and Philadel- 
phia: and in the near future it is the aim 
of the projectors to extend the service to 
other cities. 

System, punctuality, and cleanliness 
are the three things strictly adhered to 
in the management of this farm; the 
cows, from selected stock, are housed with- 
in one large barn, the interior of which 
is finished in white enamel paint, and has 
concrete floors, basins, and gutters. 

Each cow is numbered by means of a 
brass tag hung from a steel chain about 
her neck, and the stalls 
are numbered; in a cor- 


Before milking, the concrete floor is wet down generously with a 
hose to settle all dust and attract any germs that might possibly 
be floating in the air. 


Maids do the milking, and when at work 
they wear blue-and-white striped dresses, 
large white aprons, cuff sleeves, and white 
muslin caps that completely cover their 
hair. They must thoroughly wash and 
antisepticize their hands before milking. 
In all of the work connected with the 


dairy, where the exposed milk is handled, 


the maids are the only workers. They col- 
lect the milk, strain, re-strain, and bottle 
it, and always wear their caps and full 
costume when handling it. One-piece steel 
pails with covers are used, and between 
the pail and cover a square of bolting- 
cloth is held, through which the milk ha 
to‘pass before entering the pail. | 
The warm milk is immediately passed 
into the bottling-room, where it is strained 
again through bolting-cloths, bottled, and 
sealed as quickly as possible. Six bottles 
are filled at one time by means of a car- 
rier or car which moves over the line of 


bottles on a steel table that will accom-. 


modate one hundred and thirty-two bottles 
zi at one time. In_ the 
cleansing of the bottles 


responding manner. 
Cows are not permitted 
to occupy other stalls 
than those bearing 
their number —a_ pre- 
caution taken to pre- 
vent the spread of any 
(lisease. 

complete  labora- 
tory is a part of the 
plant, and a competent 
physician tests each 
cow's milk at frequent 
intervals, when any dis- 
order can readily 
detected. The greatest 
precaution is taken to 
keep the cows clean, 
and only the purest 
foods are given to them 
when the pasture is not 
available. Chips are 
used for bedding in 


the greatest care is ex- 
ercised, and after thor- 
ough rinsing in hot 
water they are steam 
sterilized dried, 
then filled with milk 
as soon afterwards as 


are left for any con- 
siderable length of 


ilizing and filling pro- 
cesses. 
Milk wrk carriers, 
pails full of water for 
cleansing the various 
~ accessories to the work 
are all washed with 


converted into steam- 
ing-hot water by means 
of steam jets. ; 

All this is in striking 
contrast with the old- 


place of straw: they 
can be removed easily, 
and will absorb mois- 


_ture- better than straw 


or salt-grass, 


The cows are not milked in the barn, but are led into the milk- 
ing-room, where their necks are locked into steel vokes. 
ceiling, and all fittings in this room are finished in white enamel. 


Milkmaids in. the Fields 


The walls, 


time manner of taking. 


the open milk-pail into 
the barn - yard or cow- 
stalls to do the milk- 


ing, and making it the general receptacle for germs, dirt, and dust. 
The milk from this model dairy farm has a pure sweet flavor, and 
doubt arises as to whether it is milk or something better. 


The Laboratory 


Each day the health of every cow is tested 
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The Milking 
The stalisand floors are sterilized daily 


possible, so that none 


time between the ster-— 


-artesian- well. water 
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Mrs. J. J. Astor "Mrs. Astor r. Dyer 


The erates social event of the season in New York, the first Assembly 


Ball, was held in the ball-room of the Waldorf-Astoria last 


BALL 


a 


Mrs. Lloyd Brice were among those who received, and Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr., led the cotillon 
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week 


Mrs. 


Astor and 
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Photograph by G, C, Beresford 
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_Bjornstjerne Bjornson 


with fitting honors in manifold ways her greatest writer, 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, on the occasion of his attaining to 
his threescore-ten—on December 8. But it was not only Bjérnson 
the writer to whom northern Europe brought her homage; it was 


TT people of the Scandinavian peninsula have just celebrated 


_ Bjérnson the man, the fearless and ever-ready champion of freedom 


and right and justice, of almost every good cause tending to ad-. 
vance the welfare and the moral standard of his fellow men and 
women. Bjérnson has by some been called Norway’s Grand- Old 
Man, but this is a very inadequate appellation, for, although he 


not only the Norwegian press, but several of the most influential 


papers of England, Germany, and France, bear frequent witness, 
pithy, brilliant, convincing. 

Bjérnson is a great traveller, and has lived in many countries— 
he once spent the greater part of a year in the United States— 
and many great men treasure his friendship, but his heart elings 
to Norway and to his beautiful home amongst the Norwegian 
mountains. At Aulestad Bjérnson has now lived for upwards of 
thirty years, and it would be difficult to imagine a more delight- 
ful residence, uniting, as it does, the charm and comfort of a thor- 


3 


a 
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Norway’s Grand Old Man on the Terrace of his Home at Aulestad 


has reached what to many means at least the beginning of good 
old age, he still possesses-the enthusiasm, the power, the nerve of a 
voung man, tempered, perhaps, a little through half a’ century of 
arduous labor, but as pregnant, as susceptible as ever. He is still 
to the fore in the arena whenever his watchful eye tells him he is 


- wanted, a most formidable, but withal kindly, opponent, never 


flinching, always generous. ; | 
Bjérnson’s fame is complex: he is one of the greatest writers 
of his day—unquestionably the greatest in Seandinavia, as he is 
the most read; he is a playwright of the highest rank, his plays 
being performed almost all over the world; he is his country’s 
most powerful politician; he is an admirable journalist, of which 


oughly well-appointed and artistic house in‘a large city, with the 


_picturesqueness and the beautiful air of a mountain resort; and 
- it should be mentioned here that Bjérnson is a keen farmer, the 
breeder of high-class stock, deeply interested in modern improve- 


ments and inventions. Aulestad boasts an electric station of its 
own, worked by a mountain stream, and every place, including 
the stables, is lighted by electricity. Bjérnson’s home life is of 
the happiest, and his charming and accomplished wife has been to 
him a true helpmate. Of his sons, the eldest is director of the 
National Theatre in Christiania, and his eldest daughter is mar- 
ried to a son, the only son, of Henrik Ibsen; Dr. Sigurd Ibsen at 
one time represented his country in Washington. 
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The Pictures of John W. Alexander 


into disrepute. Misused and mauled by the unauthorized, the 


[ is unfortunate that the term “ masterpiece” has fallen lately 
word no longer carries authority. It was a noble and virile 


‘2xpression when rarely and cautiously applied—a term which, when 


properly bestowed, was the equivalent of honors as stately as could 
be conferred. 

Forbidden the use of a word discredited, it is difficult to find a 
synonym to apply to certain pictures painted by John Alexander. 


these pictures lies in the perfection of their simplicity, the sim- 
plicity born of a great and tranquil intelligence—a mind refined 
by -a passionate love for beauty, terrestrial and spiritual. 

Here amid this glow of color veiled in shadow,—here amid ex- 
quisitely tinted half-lights toned to a golden gloom, where the 
beauty of form seen seems but a prophecy of matchless beauty, 
dimly revealed or hinted at,—we simple folk of quiet minds find 


It is also diflicult to speak with reticence, coolness, reserve, when 


what we have sought so long, unknowing—confidence in art and 
contentment in silence. 


** Autumn ”’ 


carried by storm before the canvases of a great artist—a really 
great modern artist. 3 

Before it can understand excellence, the world demands com- 
parison. There are, perhaps, but two living painters whose work 
can be compared with these pictures, and perhaps the names of 
this trio of artists should be written in the following sequence: 
Alexander, Whistler, Sargent. 

Time alone, however, can establish the proper precedence of these 
American masters; indeed, in the presence of the pictures of John 
Alexander, petty comparison is as unbecoming as pedantic criticism 
is impossible. There are but two men whose knowledge. dignity. 
and authority entitle them to review the work of John Alexander, 
and those men are John La Farge and W. C. Brownell. 

To me it appears that the superb power which dominates us in 


A student who comes to learn may go away unconscious of 
personal profit. For in these pictures no bones of brilliant con- | 
struction, disguised with paint, minister to the technical appetite | 
of the neophyte. There is here no paint for the sake of paint, no 
tour de force of brush-work, no brutal use of material, nothing 
suave or persuasive, nothing obstinate or persistent, nothing un- 
worthy. Mastery of all technical detail is neither. paraded nor 
concealed; it is unconsciously part of the intelligence which exe- 
cutes. Texture in these pictures is never for the sake of texture. 
Thrillingly aware of composition, we never suffer from its pre- 
dominance.- There is nothing that bullies or insists, nothing that 
smirks complacence in the canvases of John Alexander. 

Spiritual and material sanity is one-among many messages which 
this great artist sends ‘to a®*watching world. 
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The Great American 
Cartoonist 


Guayaquil, Ecuador, where he was consul-general of the 

United States. His illness lasted three days. He was 
buried a few hours after his death, in the cemetery at Guayaquil. 
The British consul read a prayer over his grave. 

He has been called, perhaps not with accuracy, but with sub- 
stantial justice, the Father of American Caricature. He won by 
far the greatest reputation that has yet been won in this country 
by a maker of 
political cartoons, 
and won it by his 
work in 
WEEKLY. It speaks 
for the substantial 
quality of — that 
reputation that it 
has lasted so well, 
for it is fifteen years 
now since his con- 
tributions to the 
periodical press 
have been frequent 
or important. He 
belongs so much to 
the past that the 
impression has nat- 
urally .spread that 
he was an old man, 
but he born 
(in Landau, Ba- 
varia) in 1840, so 
that he but 
sixty-two when he 
died. He was a fa- 
mous man_ thirty 
years ago, when he 
was hardly more 
than thirty years 


old. 

The story 6f his 
life is not igi to 
Hejwas 
brought to - this 
country 1846. 
His © acquaintance 
with art is said to 
have begun when, 
as a young lad, he 
got a place as door- 
keeper of a picture- 
gallery on Broad- 
way in New York, 
and was allowed to 
make copies of the 
paintings. When he 
was fourteen, he 
spent about six 
months in _ the 


"Tenaya NAST died of yellow fever at noon on December 7, at 
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of Tweed, Sweeny, Connolly, and Hall are vividly remembered to- 
day. They were extremely distasteful to their victims, who threat- 
ened the Harpers, and Nast himself, with all imaginable penalties, 
but the caricatyffPs kept on. Nast made the Tammany Ring known 
to every one wifo had eyes to see, and the Tammany Ring in turn 
made Nast a very famous man. When the Ring finally collapsed, 
it left-him at the height of a great and honorable reputation. 
At this time he lectured and did more or less work outside of 

. his labors for the 
WEEKLY. 
the civil war last- 
ed, and afterwards 
through the fight 
with Tammany, 
politics were plain 
sailing. time 
went on there came 
to be another side 


to most political 
questions, and it 
was not so easy 
for the  conscien- 
tious satirist to 
satisfy himself 


which side to take. 
Nast went on with 
the WEEKLY for fif- 


downfall of Tweed, 
but finally with- 
drew from active 
political work, and 
turned to lecturing 
and other employ- 
ments. He never 
wholly gave up 
drawing, and _ in 
1894° he went to 


| 


a 


_ pictures for’ the 
Pall Mall Gazette, 
but during the lat- 
ter years of his life 
he appeared more 
often on the lecture 
‘platform, where he 
illustrated his talk 
with sketches, than 
in the press. Last 
May President 
Roosevelt appoint- 


a6 


drawing classes of 
Theodore Kauf- 


long after, he found 

employment as a af HA RP 
draughtsman with 
Frank. Leslie, with 
whom he stayed 
about four years, 
going him 
to the Jllustrated 
News, which sent 
him forthwith to 
make pictures’ of 
the Heenan-Sayers 
prize - fight. These 
pictures of a great 
international sport- 
ing event made 
some stir in New 
York, and were the 
beginning of Nast’s reputation as an_ illustrator. Next he 
fol’owed Garibaldi in southern Italy and Sicily, and sent back 
war sketches to papers in New York, London, and Paris. He got 
back to New York in 1861, and in July, 1862, began making war 
pictures for Harper’s WEEKLY. Following his natural bent, he 
soon broke out into political caricature, for which he showed 
marked aptitude. His political satires hit hard and gained in- 
fluence and popularity. He kept them up. After the war, in 
due time came the great fight in New York against Tweed, in which 
the WEEKLY and Nast took a conspicuous part. His caricatures 


Some time ago Mr. Nast and Mr. De Grimm entered into a competition for drawing car- , 
toons. Mr. De Grimm won, and then drew this picture as a compliment to able 
Mr. Nast, imitating his style, and executing this historic portrait 


‘ ed Consul- 

General to Ecuador. 

/ Many of Mr. 
Nast’s inventions 

A 3 are now part of the 
ee y stock in trade of 
kj the contemporary 

Hx R PE RS WEEKLY own cartoonists. He is 
credited. with origi- 

PERS WEEK bY nating the Tam- 
- many tiger and the 

Republican ele- 

phant. On Tam- 


many he put his 
mark so deep and 
black that -it will 
never »be_ effaced. 
He was an honest, 
conscientious man, 
of a courage proof 
against all tempta- 


ter. At one time 
he was possessed of 
a fairly comfort- 
fortune, a 
large part of which 
he had the. mis- 
fortune to lose. Men who knew him well speak with admiration 
of the fortitude and good-humor with which he bore the. reverses 
of fortune. He never was soured, nor ever complained unduly, 
but faced évery situation with a good heart. He was honored 
in 1879 by the officers of the army and navy, who presented to him 


a silver vase in recognition of his important public labors. It 


was a fit tribute to a patriot, for a patriot Nast was in an in- 
tense degree. He was not born an American, but he lived and 
worked and died a true lover of his country and a stalwart war- 
rior in her behalf. ; 
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